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OME individuals from earliest childhood seem to be character- 
istically dominant when in face-to-face groups; others seem 
to be characteristically submissive or yielding. By the time 

adolescence is passed these traits frequently appear to be set to 
such a degree that a fair prediction may be made concerning a 
person’s tendency to control, or to be controlled by, other people 
in social situations. This phenomenon has been given considerable 
attention in the past by sociologists and more recently by psycholo- 
gists.? The approach of the present study, however, is in most 
respects unique, and will, it is hoped, contribute something new 
to the theory of ascendance and submission in personality, and 
at the same time provide a practicable and objective device for 
sealing these important traits. 


WHAT IS A TRAIT? 


Current skepticism regarding the existence of ‘‘traits’’ is for 
the most part wholesome. Like the faculties of old, traits are said 
by some critics to have merely nominal existence? There is a 
deplorable tendency to accept them as soon as they are named and 
to employ them without examination into their psychological 
meaning,—if indeed they have any. This ill-considered haste has 
retarded rather than advanced the scientific measurement of per- 
sonality. The concept of trait must first be established on rational, 
statistical, and if possible on neurological grounds, before it can 
be employed with justification. Furthermore each alleged trait 
will need to be separately established. The present article, after 
a few preliminary considerations, will be concerned with the estab- 

1The complete test, together with instructions, scoring values, and norms now 
available, is pubhshed by the Houghton Mifflin Pub. Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass., 
undey the title A-S Reaction Study, by Gordon W. Allport and Floyd H. Allport. 

This test represents a revision and standardization of the ‘‘ Active-Passive Reaction 
Study’’ tentatively described seven years ago in this Journal, Personality Traits: Their 
Classvfication and Measurement, Vol. 16, pp. 6-41. 

2 For example by Moore and Gilliland (J. Appl. Psychol., 1921, 5, 97-118) ; Downey 
(The Will-Temperament and Its Testung) ; Bartlett (J. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., 1926, 
3, 118-193); Bowden (this Journal, 1926, 21, 149-160); Riddle (this Journal, 1927, 
22, 40-51), also (Arch. of Psychol., 1925, 12, No. 78). 

3 Cf. Symonds, J. Educ. Psychol., 1924, 15, p. 491. 
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lishment of only two of the many important trends-in-behavior 
which deserve to be recognized as traits. 

How broad or generic trends-in-behavior may become is ulti- 
mately a problem of neural physiology. The doctrine of integra- 
tion points the way for one interpretation of higher-levels of be- 
havior; the speculative neurology of the Gestalt school another. 
Meanwhile our psychological common sense tells us that the ex- 
ireme dismemberment of behavior into unrelated specific responses, 
functions merely of the immediate stimulus, cannot serve any use- 
ful purpose in our Personlichkettslehre. 

Very few psychologists actually advance the view that the 
typical habits of personality are unrelated. Most of them point 
to a relatedness, or generic quality, among the separate adjust- 
ments which the individual makes.* This level of behavior is 
regarded as higher than the simple habits; it represents a congru- 
ence among habits. Such a trait-level cannot, of course, be as- 
sumed upon @ priori grounds; there must be statistical evidence 
The present study will be seen to substantiate the work of Kelley, 
Freyd, Heidbreder, and others who find that higher traits exist 
which comprise consistent sets of habits.® 

When our evidence is assembled for a newly grounded belief 
in units of personality higher than the habit-level, there will still 
remain two possible interpretations of the nature of these units. 
(1) They may be regarded as somewhat generalized motor atti- 
tudes activated by some common element of various stimulus situ- 
ations (redintegration) ;* or (2) they may be regarded as dynamic 
higher-units, possessed of a driving force of their own which exerts 
a directive effect upon every response which in the course of its 
execution in any way activates the trait.’. Either of these hypothe- 
ses is consistent with the findings of the present study. It is neces- 
sary to start with only the definition clearly in mind (to be justified 
in the course of this study) that a trait of personality is a charac- 
teristic form of behavior more generalized than the sungle reaction 
or sumple habit. It should probably be regarded both as a general- 
ized habit (more general than it has been hitherto customary to 
consider), and as a prominent ‘‘determining tendency’’ in be- 
havior.’ 


4Cf. G. W. Allport, ‘‘Concepts of Trart and Personalty.’’? Psychol. Bull., 1927, 
24, 284-293. 


5G. W. Allport, op. ctt., p. 287. 

6 Cf. Hollmgworth’s second law of reditegration, J. Gen. Psychol., 1928, 1, p. 81. 

7Cf. G. W. Allport, op. cit., p. 290. 

8 The concept of trait in this sense provides for a rapprochement between the older 
atomistic conceptions of personality and the contentions of the modern German 
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It should be no more difficult to establish the ‘‘trait’’ than the 
Aufgabe, Einstellung, or ‘‘attitude’’. All these determinants can 
be discovered experimentally to exist. Some day neural phy- 
siology may explain them all with a single coup. 


MEANING OF ASCENDANCE AND SUBMISSION 

In most social situations comprising only two people there is 
psychologically a dominant personality and a submissive person- 
ality. It does not matter whether the relationship be friendly or 
inimical. Occasionally the réles of the persons may be reversed, 
when for instance, the conversation turns to a subject in which the 
experience of the submissive person is superior. Taking the 
aggregate of the responses over a period of time, however, it is 
often possible to detect an enduring disposition on the part of one 
of the pair to assume a role of supremacy, the other a réle of sub- 
ordination. If with the help of a reaction study such as is here 
offered, we follow these two individuals into other face-to-face 
groups we may find that the same tendency carries over to a certain 
extent, so that ascendance or submission will be seen to be to a 
large degree a constant characteristic in their behavior. In other 
words, the chances may be that any single act of dominance or 
submission will be not merely a dissociated and chance reaction 
bearing no relation to the general trend of the individual’s be- 
havior, but may be rather an index to an abiding trait. 

Of course there are in all personalities, single adjustments 
which bear no relation to this generalized habit (or trait). For 
instance, even the most dominant personality sometimes manifests 
shyness and submission when situations of early life recur. Older 
brothers, teachers, parents, the clergy—may all reactivate earlier 
submissive adjustments. It seems fair however to regard these 
regressive responses as somewhat dissociated from the primary 
trends of the personality. No person is completely integrated. 
Certain specific adjustments remain throughout life unrelated to 
the major syntheses in personality. Furthermore, as we shall see 
in a moment, each person may be said to have both an ascendant 
and a submissive integration, usually however of unequal force. 

Age undoubtedly has much to do with the degree of integration 
(Struktur) schools which abjure analysis. They pomt out how during analysis the 
patent unities in personality are lost among the dtsyecta membra of reflexes, conditioned 
teflexes, habits, etc. If, however, we view traits as ‘‘form-qualities’’ pervading to a 
considerable extent the single adjustments of the individual, important unities are 
preserved in the analysis. For an extension of this view applying the doctrine of 


‘‘form-quality’’ to personality as a whole see ‘‘The Study of the Undivided Person- 
ality’? (this Journal, 1924, 19, 132-141). 
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achieved. The elements of the traits are probably early condi- 
tioned responses which in the course of time become codrdinated 
with others of their kind to form higher units.® By the time adoles- 
cence is past (and usually long before) it is impossible to character- 
ize behavior as a mere ‘‘sum-total’’ of unrelated specific habits. 
The older one grows the more predictable is one’s behavior, for 
traits become set, probably not ‘‘like plaster’’, but to a degree that 
makes psychography materially easier with adult persons. 

Should ascendance and submission be considered as one trait or 
two? Each is an active condition; submission is not merely the 
absence of ascendance. The submissive person is adjusting as 
truly as is the ascendant person. It is furthermore possible to 
find both tendencies in every personality, though usually unequal 
in strength, evoked by different types of situations. Psycho- 
logically then, it is more correct to speak of two traits, each repre- 
senting a different type of adjustment, and providing different 
motor channels through which afferent impulses are discharged. 

On the other hand, statistically considered, these two traits 
may be measured in reference to a single linear scale. Even though 
ascendance and submission may coexist in a personality, one is 
usually sufficiently prominent to justify a differential rating. When 
there has been a cancellation of the ascendant and the submissive 
responses, there is still an incidence, though sometimes slight, of 
one or the other tendency. By counting the number of each type 
of adjustment it is possible to determine which trait is the more 
prominent. 

The position of the present study, then, is that each individual 
has both an ascendant and submissive integration. In some indi- 
viduals the two traits virtually cancel in frequency of expression, 
so that we speak of an ‘‘average’’ subject. In many subjects, on the 
other hand, one of the two tendencies is sufficiently pronounced to 
justify a differential rating in terms of ascendance or submission. 
Hence, statistically the two traits may be measured on a single 
scale, and their names conveniently hyphenated: Ascendance- 
Submission. For most practical purposes (including profile- 
making) the statistical conception is the more useful. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that each person has two traits, and that 
the test here offered measures the relative strength of each, giving 
finally a score which indicates the incidence in the personality 
of ascendance (+) or submission (—).?° 

® An interesting case illustrating the genetic growth of the trait is given by Woolley, 


‘*A Dommant Personality in the Making.’’ Ped. Sem., 1925, 32, 569-598. 
10 These symbols (+ and —) are economical to use, but are misleading 1f they seem 
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It will be seen in Figures 1, 2, and 3 that the trait, statistically 
considered, falls into a normal distribution. Such a condition 
supports the position of this paper that it is possible to isolate 
Ascendance-Submission with fair success. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that we are dealing with a relatively homogeneous statisti- 
cal phenomenon susceptible of measurement and scaling." 





~ 
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” FIG. 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF Ratines on 400 MEN 

Five ratings were secured for each subject. The average of the five yielded a 
composite rating for each of the 400 subjects, ranging from 6.0 (most submissive) to 
1 4 (most ascendant). On the rating scale used 7 and 1 were the extreme ratings 
possible for submission and ascendance respectively. The mean 1s 3.48, the median 
3 60. Ideally, on the scale employed, 4 represents ‘‘average’’. The displacement 
(toward ascendance) is a common feature im all ratimg where one extreme is considered 
(justly or not) to be the more desirable The slight bi-modality has probably no 
significance beyond the disposition of raters to avoid ‘‘dead average’’ ratings. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEST 
The method of the test is to present verbally certain situations 
of life, and to require the subject to select from a few standardized 
choices that type of behavior which most nearly characterizes his 
own usual adjustment to each of the situations. In order to elimi- 
the expression of his talents; the submissive person has an equally large, albeit different, 


field for the expression of his. 
11 Of. Bugg, Statistical Methods Applied to Education, pp. 188-9. 
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nate the effect of the ‘‘dissociated act’? and to secure a broad 
enough range to justify the differential scoring of the more promi- 
nent trait, a large number of situations were chosen. As has been 
previously pointed out it is not expected that every reaction of a 
person will manifest an invariable ascendance or submission. The 
test depends for its diagnostic value upon the total score alone. 
This score is obtained from the aggregate (or algebraic sum) of the 
subject’s responses to these many varied but typical situations 
of life. Although chosen on a priori grounds most of the situations 
were found to be justified in the process of standardization (to be 


described later). 
SAMPLES OF ASCENDANT BEHAVIOR 


To seek to make useful contacts with 
umportant people, not deterred by timid- 
ity 


Under ordimary circumstances to act in 
accordance with one’s own desires 


To place oneself in a position of advan- 
tage if it does not inconvenience others, 
and sometimes if it does 


Yo resist salesmen effectively, whether 
or not a feeling of embarrassment is 
present 


To be able to solicit funds and ‘‘talk 
money’? 


To speak one’s mind or participate in a 
discussion where many people are present 
without feeling unduly self-conscious 


To have a quarrel openly 

To resist violation of one’s rights even 
when trivial 

In the presence of euperiors in the 
academic or busimess world, not to feel 


unduly self-conscious 


To upbraid tradesmen or others who have 
been dehnquent in service 


SaMPLes OF SUBMISSIVE BEHAVIOg 
Not to seek such contacts or to feel 
teluctance in makmg them 


To yield to the desires of others 


Not to seek the position of advantage 
if in so doing one would be conspicuous 


Not to resist salesmen effectively 


To avoid occasions for soliciting, and 
to be unable or unwilling to ‘‘talk 
money’’ 


Rarely or never to speak under such 
circumstances; to feel very self-con- 
scious 


To feel disturbed by quarrels, and to 
avoid them at any price 12 


Not to object overtly to such transgres- 
sions, but to feel mwardly provoked 


To feel markedly self-conscious under 


such circumstances 


To express dissatisfaction mildly or not 
at all 





22In this and im certam other situations the reader may object that the trait of 
Extroversion-Introversion is mm question rather than Ascendance-Submission. The 
reply is simply that these situations are found to be valid mdicators of Ascendance- 
Submission (vid. wfra., ‘‘Method of Derivmg Score Values’’). It has also been found 
that extroversion tends to correlate suggestively with ascendance (see study by 
I. Bender, this issue). The inference might be drawn that both traits are manifestations 
of a general underlying factor in personality, perhaps a trait of a still higher order. 
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To take the imutiative or réle of host 
in social gatherings 


To resist convention openly on occasion 
To be capable of hagghng over prices 
with tradesmen 


Often to make public appearance if 
talented 


In childhood to decide what games the 
group should play 


To resist a domineermg pereon openly 


To act on convictions even at the ex- 
pense of conspicuousness 


To be chosen as president or recognized 
leader of groups 


To oppose the ideas of others in argu 
ment 


To fee] urmtated 1f not allowed to express 
ideas 


To find 1t easy to make social advances 


To shoulder responsibihty 


To be counter-suggestible 


To hesitate to commence mtroductions 
or to ‘‘injeet life’’ mmto a party 


To adopt the conventional lne of be- 
havior, at least m publ 


Not to bargain 

To appear in publ seldom, and then 
only with trepidation 

Not to lead in childhood games 

Not to oppose such a person openly 
To sacrifice expression of convictions if 
the price of action be embarrassment 
To be found rarely im executive positions 
To be conciliatory or to disagree silently 
To allow others to contro] a conversation 


To find 1t difficult to make such advances 


To avoid responsibility when possible 


To be suggestible 


These general situations were delimited in such a way as to 
secure the maximum concreteness and thus to lessen the difficulties 
of report upon one’s own habits of behavior. The directions to 


the subject are as follows: 


Most of these situations will represent to you your own actual 
experiences. Reply to the questions spontaneously and truthfully by check- 
ing the answer which most nearly represents your usual reaction. If the 
situation has not been experienced, endeavor to feel yourself into it and 
respond on the basis of what you believe your reaction would be. If a 
situation seems totally unreal or impossible to respond to you may omit it. 


It is necessary in constructing such a test to respect the differ- 
ence in the environments of the two sexes. Not every diagnostic 
situation for men is equally applicable to women.** In the two 
forms of the test, however, many situations are duplicated; actually 
about 60 per cent of the total number of situations employed are 


18 In one study where the Form for Men was given to 47 women, the median score 
was found to be —8.2 for the women as against a median of —1.0 for men. 


Ne 
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the same in the two forms. The standardization is, however, inde- 
pendent for each sex. 
Sample situations from the test are given below. 


For both sexes: 

1. At church, a lecture, or an entertainment, if you arrive after the 
program has commenced and find that there are people standing but also 
that there are front seats available which might be secured without 
‘‘piggishness’’ or discourtesy, but with considerable conspicuousness, do 
you take the seats? 

habitually 
occasionally 
never ——__ 

2 (a) When you see someone in a public place or crowd whom you 
think you have met or known, do you inquire of him whether you have 
met before? 

sometimes 
rarely 
never ———— 
(b) Are you embarrassed if you have greeted a stranger whom you 
have mistaken for an acquaintance! 
very much 
somewhat 
not at all 
For men: 
In witnessing a game of football or baseball in a crowd, have you 
intentionally made remarks (witty, encouraging, disparaging, or other- 
wise) which were clearly audible to those around you? 
frequently 
occasionally 
never 

For women: 

(a) If you are sitting between two young men on a crowded street 
car, and a woman of about fifty-five enters the car, and stands in front of 
you, and if neither of the young men get up, will you rise to offer her 
your seat? 

certainly 
perhaps 
no 


(b) Will you feel any embarrassment in carrying out your decision? 
yes ne 
no 


The test comprises many such scorable units. There are 35 
separate situations in the Form for Women, 33 in the Form for 
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Men.** Inasmuch as certain situations involve two or more parts, 
the number of scorable items is increased. Most of the items give 
the subject three choices from which to characterize his customary 
behavior,—occasionally only two, and never more than five. The 
meaning of the terms ‘‘situation’’, ‘‘item’’, and ‘‘choice’’, is illus- 
trated : 


Situation No. 2. 
Item (a) At a reception or tea do you seek to meet the important 
person present? 
frequently 
Choices occasionally 
never 


Item (b) Do you feel reluctant to meet him? 
yes, usually 
Chotces sometimes 
no 


The number of various units in the two forms of the test are as 
follows: 


Total number of Form for men Form for women 
situations. ... 0 ....... 0 6. eee 33 35 
be) 1: Soa a 41 49 
ChoieSs:. 6 ack aie es. Ce 123 140 


THE METHOD OF DERIVING SCORE VALUES” 

The Form for Men was given to a group of 400 students at 
Dartmouth College, and the Form for Women to 200 students at 
Goucher, Wellesley, and Radcliffe. No freshmen were used. For 
each student in the standardization groups five ratings were ob- 
tained (one by self, and four by associates) to serve as a criterion 
for determining the diagnostic significance of the choices. 

Obtaining the Ratings. All of the subjects in the standard- 
ization groups, and a large majority of the raters, were members 
of courses in psychology where the data were secured, and conse- 
quently had careful instruction in the use of the rating scale. 
Sealed envelopes insured privacy as well as confidence and inde- 





14 These numbers represent only the situations which were found finally to possesa 
diagnostic value, and so were retained in the test. A number of other situations were 
tried and discarded. 

18 Grateful acknowledgment for assistance is made to I. Bender (Dartmouth), 
C. L. Stone (Dartmouth), and D. Nelson (Radcliffe) in the preparation of the test; 
to M. W. Curt: (Smith), D. L. Rogers (Smith), and H. Moores (Mt. Holyoke) in the 
administration of the test; and to EY Bailor (Dartmouth), and L. L. Thurstone 
(Chicago) in statistical procedures. 
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pendence. The rating scale consisted of seven steps.’® Besides the 
written instructions on the scale an oral explanation was given 
of its use and the best way in which to avoid common errors of 
rating, such for example as the ‘‘halo’’, the ‘‘forced compliment’’, 
and confusion with other traits. 


RATING SCALE 
Name of Student Rated ... B2% - So held sates 


Kindly rate the student who gives you this paper in regard to the trait of his 
personality which is described below. Place a check against the phrase which seems 
to you to represent best his customary level of behavior. 


——Strongly marked tendency to take the active rdle, to dommate, lead, organize, 
io dealing with his fellows. 





Marked tendency to take the active réle. 
——-—_Slightily above the average im tendency to take active rdle. 
~—— AVERAGE: neither distinctly active nor passive. 


———Slightly under average in tendency to take active réle. 





Tendency to be passive in contact with his fellows, to be led rather than to be 
the leader. 


——Strongly marked tendency to be passive m contacts. 


Remember: It is not necessary to give a ‘‘high’’ rating in order to compliment the 
friend whom you are judging. There is nothing intrinsically desirable about this trait. 
Excellent personalities stand below the average in the trait as frequently as above the 
average. You are not judging the general merit of your friend’s personality, but 
sumply one trait for purposes of scientific research. So, BE OBJECTIVE IN THE 
RATING. 


When the ratings were returned the seven descriptive phrases 
on the scale were converted into numerical values, ranging from 
1 (most ascendant) to 7 (most submissive). 

Determining Score-Values. The steps in this somewhat in- 
volved procedure may be summarized as follows. The Form for 
Men and the Form for Women were, of course, separately handled. 

1. The criterion for the diagnostic significance of the choices 
was taken to be the average of the five ratings. Since the steps 
on the scale ranged from 1 to 7 any average between (or including) 
these extremes might theoretically be expected. Actually the 
range of the averaged ratings was from 1.4 to 6 (inclusive). The 
distribution for men is plotted in Fig. 1. 

A tabulation was made of the choices (approximately 65,000 
for all students) in the following manner. Opposite each of the 





18 The optimum number according to Symonds, Jl. Kzper. Psychol., 1924, 7, 456~-461. 
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24 intervals on the criterion seale (1.4,1.6,18 . . . 6.0) the 
frequency of each choice was recorded. 

2. The numerical value of each interval (1.4, 1.6, ete.) was 
multiplied by the corresponding frequency (the number of subjects 
rated at the interval who made the choice in question). The sum 
of these products was divided by the total number making that 
choice. This value constituted the average criterion score or raw 
score for each choice. It is expressed by the folowing formula: 


S (CF) 


N 
[In which C= eriterion (average of five ratings), F — frequency 
(number of times this choice occurred at a criterion mterval), N= total 
number making choice, S==sum of products of the frequency times the 
criterion. | 


Raw Score for each choice — 


Stated more simply, the raw score on any choice ts the average 
rating given to the subjects who make that choice. 

3. Certain practical objections discourage the use of the score 
in this raw form: (a) the numerical scores obtained in this way 
are cumbersome and unsuitable; (b) subjects omitting situations 
would receive unduly low scores. This latter difficulty might be 
obviated by determining the percentage score, based on the number 
of items attempted; but a simpler method is possible. 

The scores were simplified in the following manner. The 
average of the raw scores for all choices was determined (3.48). 
This average is slightly higher (more ascendant) than might be 
expected since 4 is designated ‘‘average’’ on the rating scale. 
(See Fig. 1.) (It should be borne in mind that the lower the 
value the more ascendant the rating.) The deviation of the raw 
score for each choice from that of the average of the raw scores 
(3.48) was found. The plus values signify that the choice in 
question was made by subjects whose average rating indicated 
ascendance (t.¢., whose average rating was less than 3.48); the 
minus values signify that the choice was made by subjects whose 
average rating indicated submission (more than 3.48). 

The following table shows how the new scores were evolved 
for one of the situations previously cited (securing front seats at 
the cost of conspicuousness). The values given are from the 
Form for Men. 


Chowe Raw score Avg. of all raw scores New score 
‘(Habitually’’... 2.2... 3.35 3 48 +.13 
*“Oceasionally’’.... ... 3 50 3 48 —.02 


“Never... cceecee 3.57 3 48 — 09 


batt 


“nd! 


wee 
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4. While these new scores were decidedly simplified it became a 
question of the desirability of retaining two place decimals in 
the score. Two correlations ’’ were carried out to decide this 
point: ri=two place decimal score with ratings; re =scores 
rounded to one place decimal] with ratings. A random selection of 
100 cases was used, with the following result: 

ri = + .599 + .043 
re = + .586 + .045 
m1—re= = «013 
PE (ri—re) = 061 


0 IN, 
$0 


SS 4S 435 Fas tS FT SF WIS Has -3 - IF 
#46 $36 426 rh Fe -Y — IY at —34 -YY - SFT 
FIG. 2 


DistR1BuTion or Scores (Mew) 

Four hundred cases (the original standardization group at Dartmouth). The 
intervals on the base-line represent scores grouped into intervals of ten. In a sub- 
sequent standardization group (N==327) two cases higher than +55 were found. 

Thus, the slightly greater validity obtained for the test by 
using two place decimal scores was less than the probable error of 
the difference. The one place score was adopted, and the decimal 
omitted. 

5. The total seore for the subject on the test as a whole is 
obtained by adding together all of the ascendant scores (plusses) 


17 Unless otherwise specified all correlations were made by the Pearson Products 
Moment formula. 
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and all of the submissive scores (minuses). This algebraic sum is 
the final score. Its significance can be determined with reference 
to the table of Norms (given below). 


SENSITIVITY OF THE TEST 


The distribution of scores thus far obtained in the adminis- 
tration of the test gives an indication of the sensitivity of each 
Form. 


Obtained range Maavmum range possible 
Form for men... ... —55 to +64 —79 to + 81 
Form for women. .. —50 to +59 —91 to +112 


Figures 2 and 3 give the distribution of scores within these 
ranges. 


No. Cases 
3e 


av 
a” 


*ST +49 #39 aq HF +9 -t = ai -3! erry) 
+50 «+40 6t3000 «6420010 ° 2-10 +20 -30 -4Yo ~5O 
FIG. 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF ScorES (WOMEN) 


One hundred and twenty cases from a control group. The intervals on the base-line 
are scores grouped mto intervals of ten 


The test in both forms thus secures a wide differentiation among 
subjects. A grouping of the scores into deciles** will further 
illustrate this point, and at the same time provide tentative norms. 





18 As used here, ‘‘decile’’ refers simply to a tenth of the enture distribution, 14, 
the serial range in which one-tenth of the cases are found. 
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NORMS 19 
Degree of Form for men Form for women 
Deoile ascendance N=727 N=120 

8 Ee ee A4 +81(+64*)to +24 +112(+59*)to +47 
Di odiaswy  eiatecels a ietees A3 +23 to +16 +46 to +35 
Boe, Gees ese A2 +15 to +10 +34 to +28 
Bes fetish Sars ye ivars as Al +9to +6 +27 to +19 
Son.” Adeaiedew Average +i5to+1 +18 to 4-16 
Gch seiietes, Ad Soseales Average 0 to— 4 +15 to +11 
To Senate eda senses 81 — 5 to —10 +10 to 4+ 7 
Bo Nes hewtda eens 82 —ll to —17 + 6 to 0 
Dee. Roki eer eee 83 —18 to —24 — 1 to —13 

MO eh odo eee i 84 —25 to —79 
(—55*) —14 to —91 
(——50*) 


(Figures marked with asterisk mdicate the extreme values actually obtained with 
the test.) 


CENTRAL TENDENCIES IN SCORES 


Form for Men Form for Women 20 


Mean 32 | Gsvciciseess xe —0 35 +16 .20 
Median ........  ..... ‘ 0 00 +15.40 
RELIABILITY 


The reliability of the test was determined in different ways 
for the two forms. 

Form for Women: Forty-five students were given two editions 
of the test (an early and a revised edition). Thirty-seven per cent 
of the situations in the revised test appeared also in the earlier 
form. An interval of six weeks separated the two tests. Cor- 
relating the ranks of the students for the two editions, a coefficient 
of + .78 + .066 was obtained (Spearman rank-order formula). 

Form for Men: In this form, reliability was determined by 
self-correlation. The total scores of pages 1, 3, 5 of the test were 
correlated with the total scores for pages 2, 4, 6. The coefficient 
obtained was + .582. When corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula (to overcome the effect of halving artificially the 
number of situations in the process of self-correlation), the 
coefficient became + .737. 


19Ig must be borne 1n mind that the groups used for the purpose of obtaining 
these norms are college students of the three upper classes. Separate norms may have 
to be used if the test is applied to other age and occupational groups. 

20 The high median and mean for women 1s the result of a slight departure in the 
method of arriving at scoring values, which was discussed under ‘‘Method of Deriving 
Seore Values’’ (Step 1). Instead of the 24 mtervals in the eriterion scale, four 
intervals only were employed which correspond approximately to the quartile divisions 
in the range of ratmgs. These values were somewhat high, and so when referred to the 
average of all ratings, 3.48 (Step 3), gave a shght though uniform displacement. This 
variation in no way invalidates the norms which are here offered, but explains why 
there 1s an apparently higher central tendency than mm the Form for Men. 
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The reliabilities, approximate though they are, seem to indi- 
cate that the test measures with fair consistency some constant 
factor in personality. They are, in short, evidence for the existence 
of the traits defined earlier in this article. 


VALIDITY 

It is not easy to determine the validity of such a test as the 
one here offered. The most practicable criterion is that of ratings, 
and yet as is well known, the validity of ratings themselves is 
uncertain. It is by no means impossible that a test devised on 
a priori grounds may have superior diagnostic power. Many sub- 
jects regard the present test as a more valid indicator of their 
ascendance than the ratings by their associates. 

A desirable but laborious method for establishing validity 
would consist in careful observation of the subjects over a period 
of time, recording the number and nature of their ascendant and 
submissive adjustments. Such records might be made upon a 
scale which would facilitate a correlation with the scores from the 
test. 

The various correlations which have been obtained between 
ratings and test scores are given below. Since both sets of data 
contain an unknown error, to validate one by the other is somewhat 
of a blind procedure. They are presented, however, for what 
interest they may have. 

1. 100 cases (Form for Men) selected at random, scores cor- 
related with the composite ratings by self and others: 


= + .586 + .045 
2. 400 cases (including the 100 just mentioned) : 
r= + .496 + .025 
3. Self-rating with scores (381 cases, Form for Men): 
r= + .633 + .021 
4. Associates ratings with scores (372 cases, Men): ** 
r= + .459 + .028 


Inasmuch as the same ratings were employed to secure the score 
values (see ‘‘Method of Deriving Score Values’’) and to obtain 
these measures of validation, the correlations probably are too 
high. Three control groups have been studied to remedy this SPTEOn 
but i in each of these the number of cases is small. 


21 Self- -Tratmg and associates’ ratings correlated, r—=-+ 493.026. 
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1. 5 ratings by associates and scores (42 men): 
r=+ .29 + .095 

2. 5 ratings and scores (51 women): 
r=+ .30 + .088 

3. 28 ratings and scores (29 men and women): 
r=+ 33+ 111 


In a previous (unpublished) study, using an earlier form of 
the test and imperfect score values, higher correlations were ob- 
tained, viz., + .48, + .67, and +.79. The groups for which these 
coefficients were obtained were, however, small (ten to fifteen sub- 
jects), and the reliability correspondingly low. The distinctive 
feature of this early investigation was the excellence of the ratings. 
There were 18 raters for each subject, and the ratings were made 
under laboratory conditions, over a period of acquaintance and 
instruction in the use of the scale which for most of the subjects 
concerned lasted two whole academic years. All ratings in this 
earlier study were made by the ranking method, a method thought 
to be more reliable than the scoring method of the present study. 
This incident suggests the possibility of higher correlations with 
improvement of conditions under which ratings are obtained. 

There is at present no perfect arbiter of validity. Any test 
for personality, at least for the time being, must establish its 
merit through practical success as an aid in vocational guidance, 
and in the general analysis of cases in clinics and bureaus for 
personnel study. 

CONDITIONS FOR GIVING THE TEST 

The test is self-administering. It may be taken in a group or 
individually, though it should be borne in mind that the norms 
obtained are derived from tests taken in the group situation. For 
this reason it is probably desirable to administer the test if feasible 
to an assembled group. There is no time limit. Half an hour is 
usually sufficient time to allow. Very few subjects require longer. 

It has been found desirable to secure interest in the test by pre- 
liminary remarks. Attention should be called to the fact that 
honest and sincere codperation is required. (An unavoidable 
weakness of the test is that it may be ‘‘faked’’.) Unless the sub- 
ject can be made to desire to know himself better through the 
instrument of the test, the best results cannot be expected. If the 
test is taken in connection with a college course or industrial 
survey it should be pointed out that the results cannot affect the 
standing of the subject. Experience with the test has shown that 
it is generally very popular with subjects, especially if they are 
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to be informed of their scores. One mistaken notion usually needs 
to be dispelled (after the test has been taken), namely that 
ascendance is intrinsically more desirable than submission. To 
be sure, our current civilization seems to place a preminum upon 
the aggressive person, the ‘‘go-getter’’. But if one surveys one’s 
acquaintances it appears that the submissive person is often so- 
cially charming, and in the long run as successful in his adjust- 
ments as the ascendant person. Other traits, such as expansion, 
insight, sociality, unselfishness, and above all, social intelligence, 
may assist the individual who is fundamentally submissive in 
developing a personality more adaptable and successful than that 
of many ascendant persons.” It is unnecessary to bring this point 
up for discussion before the test is given. In fact, the purpose of 
the test should not be known by the subject before it is given him. 


USES OF THE TEST 

Self-knowledge. The individual who is led to face himself in 
comparison with his contemporaries must necessarily gain in in- 
sight. This advantage is more likely to be derived in college when 
the test is supplemented by courses in psychology or by interviews 
with the personnel director. 

Vocational Guidance. Future research alone can establish the 
precise relation between the trait of ascendance-submission and 
various occupational requirements. It may be permissible, how- 
ever, to give the following very tentative suggestions as a guide 
to those who wish to use the test at once as part of a scale in 
determining vocational aptitudes. 

A young woman with a submissive score might not, for ex- 
ample, find herself at a disadvantage in such occupations as 
librarianship, nursing, secretarial or clerical work, editorial work, 
domestic science, dentistry, costume-designing or millinery, 
pharmacy, teaching, statistics, research, or any form of literary 
or artistic activity. On the other hand, women with high scores 
might, if they have the other requisite qualifications, safely con- 
sider salesmanship, social work, reportorial work, the manage- 
ment of clubs, tea rooms or stores, law, medicine, personnel work, 
soliciting, and any form of executive or administrative work. Sub- 
missive men (other traits being favorable) might logically con- 
sider college teaching, architecture, art, farming, bookkeeping, 
banking, dentistry, editing, writing, music, secretaryship, me- 
chanics, ete. Those who are ascendant would be at a special 


22 Of. F. H. Allport, Social Psychology, Ch. V. 
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advantage in salesmanship, executive work, factory management, 
law, politics, organizing, and kindred occupations. 

Industrial Placement. The utility of such a test in personnel 
administration is fairly apparent. Salesmen, foremen, and ex- 
ecutives need (as a general rule) to be chosen from among 
ascendant personalities. The present test, though designed 
primarily for college students, may serve as part of a scale by 
which to determine fitness for appointments or training. Until 
occupational norms are available it is important to remember that 
the present standards apply only to college age, and the expecta- 
tion is probably reasonable that ascendance increases with age. 
Higher scores than those given in the table of Norms may, there- 
fore be found. 

Relation to Leadership. Although ascendance and leadership 
have much in common, the two concepts are by no means syn- 
onymous. Leadership depends in part upon the trait of ascendance, 
but also upon other qualities in personality, such as intelligence, 
social traits, special abilities; it depends likewise upon the en- 
vironmental situation. The leader does not have invariable quali- 
ties ; his attributes must fit the circumstances. He generally aligns 
himself with some institution and becomes effective in his appeals 
because of the institutionalized attitudes of his fellows. 

The ascendant person may not be in a strategic position to 
assume leadership over his fellows, and he may lack the intelli- 
gence, drive, or other traits required to secure corporate action. 
He does nevertheless tend to assume an immediate sort of leader- 
ship in his numerous daily contacts. It is a face-to-face domi- 
nance,” not necessarily involving an enduring control over the 
attitudes, ideals, or actions of others. He is not, then, a leader in 
the institutional sense of the term, but is rather in most of his 
daily contacts what Sighele calls a suggesteonneur.* 

The present study does not give support to the sharp division 
made by many writers between ‘‘leaders’’ and ‘‘followers’’. It 
seems likewise in the light of this investigation that neither 
Spencer nor Bagehot is correct in considering ‘‘supremacy’’ and 
‘‘subordination’’ as sociological forces. Ascendance-submission, 
as we have seen, forms a unimodal distribution, and is merely a 
phenomenon of personality, not as Spencer says, a superorganic 

23 1t is in this sense that ascendance was defined on the rating scale used in the 
present study as a tendency to ‘‘dominate, lead, organize, etc., in dealing with one’s 
fellows.’? The writer regrets that this inclusion of leadership in the rating seale may 


have led to some misunderstanding of the nature of the trait. 
24 Le ertme & deus. 
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force which establishes itself ‘‘throughout the whole structure of 
society, from the great class divisions pervading its entire body, 
down to village cliques, and even down to every posse of school 
boys.’’* Although ascendance does not embrace the whole of 
the phenomenon, it is probably a safer point of departure than 
Spencer’s for a correct understanding of leadership. It is believed 
that the present test, although it cannot claim to be the open 
sesame, may assist in the psychological study of leadership. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

On the practical side, a test has been made available which 
possesses fair reliability and some validity. It is thought that 
the instrument offered will prove of service in certain forms of 
personnel work, particularly within colleges. 

On the theoretical side, this study has aimed to clarify the con- 
cept of trait, and to contribute evidence to establish at least two of 
the important traits of personality, ascendance and submission. 
These traits have been found to be fairly constant characteristics 
of behavior, and to be measurable with a device which employs 
verbally presented situations. The diagnostic significance of 
various responses to these situations has been statistically de- 
termined in relation to a criterion constructed from ratings. What- 
ever the ultimate worth of the test may be, the chief aim of the 
present research is to make a methodological contribution to the 
objective study of personality. 


26 Furst Principles, Ch. 18, Sec. 154. 


